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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  l<nowledge,  policies,  or  practices 


ANIJOUNCEI^UT:     T'nis  is  Station  in  .    And  our  next  presentation 

is  Neighbor  Thonrpson' s  weekly  PHIMER  FOR  TOWN  FAHI'/IEES  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  A2:riculture .     The  subject  for  today's  discussion  is  WEED  COFTROL  . 
And  here' s  the  messase; 

 oOo— — 


One  of  the  big  reasons  for  cleaning  up  gardens,  and  lawns,  and  flower 
beds  is  to  get  rid  of  weeds . 

77eeds  cause  back-yard  gardens  more  trouble  than  a  fussy  hen  with 
strange  chicks.    They  ruin  more  gardens,  and  S"Doil  more  lawns,  and  disgra.ce 
more  flower  beds  than  any  other  plants  tha.t  grow. 

Weeds  are  one  of  the  gardener's  worst  enemies.    They  wage  a  constant 
warfare  aga.inst  flowers  and  vegetables  from  the  time  the  seeds  are  planted 
until  the  crops  are  harvested.    And  fighting  weeds  is  like  fighting  a  pack 
of  wild  dogs.    You'll  make  progress  as  long  as  you  face  your  enemies,  but 
the  minute  you  turn  your  back  they'll  get  you. 

Weeds  are  not  only  unsightly  in  a  back-yard  garden  or  in  a  flower  bed, 
but  they  a.ctually  injure  the  desirable  plants  that  you  want  to  grow. 

Weeds  injure  plants  directly  first,  by  stealing  food  from  the  pla.nts. 
Second,  by  stealing  moisture  from  the  plants.    And  third,  by  crowding  and 
shading  the  plants,  and  robbing  them  of  sunshine. 

But  that's  not  all.    Indirectly,  weeds  injure  plants  in  a  number  of 
other  ways.    For  instance,   the  results  of  weed  experiments  show  that  some 
v.'eeds  injure  some  plants  even  on  the  best  of  soil  where  they  can  get  planty 
of  plant  food,  and  all  the  moisture  they  need. 

It'  s  not  quite  clear  just  why  weeds  injure  plants  as  they  do  in  some 
cases,  but  one  thing  is  perfectly  clear .    We  know  from  both  experience, 
and  the  results  of  experiments  that  weeds  injure  cultivated  plants,  and  that 
they  cause  gardeners  a.  lot  of  trouble. 

But  you  can't  get  rid  of  weeds  by  making  resolutions,  or  by  talking 
it  over  with  your  neighbor.    If  your  neighbor  is  a  successful  gardener  he 
can  probably  give  you  some  good  pointers  on  weed  control.    But  when  it  comes 
right  down  to  brass  tacks  you'll  find  that  the  weed  problem  is  an  individual 
problem,  and  the  best  way  to  solve  it  is  to  get  acquainted  with  the  weeds 
that  cause  you  the  most  trouble,  and  then  use  the  methods  that  get  rid  of 
them  in  the  best  way. 
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The  old  savins  that  an  o'ance  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure  certainly  holds  true  when  it  comes  to  controlling  weeds.    And  weed 
specialists  tell  us  that  it'  s  better  to  prevent  weeds  from  ^ettins  in  and 
^ettina:  a  foothold  than  it  is  to  try  to  kill  them  out  after  they  "become 
entrenched  around  the  fences,  and  the  walks,  and  the  drives,  and  the  flower 
beds , 

Weeds  are  hard  to  handle  because  they  are  equipped  by  na.ture  to  hold 
their  own  in  the  struggle  for  existence-    But  they  have  their  weak  points 
and  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  study  the  weeds  that  are  common 
in  your  garden,  and  find  out  their  weak  points,  and  then  attack  them  at 
these  weak  places. 

Among  the  first  things  that  you  want  to  find  out  about  a  weed  are: 
?Io'":'  long  it  lives  and  how  it  reproduces  itself. 

We  have  3  classes  of  weeds,  annuals .  biennials ,  and  perennials • 
Annual  weeds  live  only  one  year-    They  produce  seed,  and  then  die.     So  if 
you  want  to  control  annual  '"'eeds,  prevent  them  from  going  to  seed,  and  you'll 
solve  90  per  cent  of  your  annual  weed  problems.    You  won't  solve  all  of  them 
of  course,  because  v^eed  seeds  may  be  brought  to  your  garden  by  birds,  and 
animals,  and  by  wind,   and  rain,  and  in  many  other  ways.    But  if  you'll  prevent 
your  annual  weeds  from  going  to  seed,  you'll  sa.ve  yourself  a  lot  of  hard  work 
by  cutting  dov/n  the  size  of  next  year's  weed  crop. 

Ragweeds,  and  crabgrass,  and  chickweeds  are  three  of  the  most  common 
annual  weeds  in  the  United  States.    And  these  three  weeds  a.re  found  in  every 
State  in  the  Union.     If  you  have  them  in  your  lawn,  or  in  your  garden,  or 
in  your  flower  bed,  remember  that  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  pre- 
vent them  from  going  to  seed.    And  the  best  way  to  prevent  them  from  going 
to  seed  is  to  kill  the  weeds  while  they  are  young  by  cultiva.ting  the  soil 
every  few  days. 

Biennial  weeds  a.re  weeds  that  live  two  years.    They  grow  rather  slowly 
the  first  year.    But  the  second  year  they  make  a  big  showing  and  send  up 
flo"'er  stems  and  produce  seed,  and  then  die. 

Fortunately  there  are  not  many  biennial  weeds  tha.t  trouble  the  city 
gardener.    Blueweeds,  thistles,  and  wild  carrots  are  probably  the  most  common, 
and  they  are  not  found  in  every  garden. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  get  rid  of  biennial  weeds  is  to  prevent  them 
from  making  seed  the  second  year.    You  can  get  rid  of  them  the  first  yea.r 
by  digging  them  up  by  the  roots,  but  they  usually  have  taproots,  and  pretty 
good  taproots  at  that,   so  you  may  have  to  dig  deep  to  get  the  roots  oof  some 
biennial  weeds. 

You  won' t  have  much  trouble  controlling  annual  and  biennial  wec>ds 
in  your  gardens  and  lawns  if  you'll  just  remember  one  thing.    Here  it  i^s- 
Annual  and  biennial  "^eeds  propagate  and  reproduce  themselves  by  seeds,  a;:9d 
seeds  alone. 


So  if  you  want  to  get  rid  of  annual  and  biennial  weeds,  do  two  things. 
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First,  prevent  the  weeds  from  ^oine  to  seed-    And  second,  prevent  weed  seed 
from  "beinf  trought  in  and  scattered  around  your  place. 

perennial  weeds  are  weeds  that  live  for  several  years.    They  are  unlike 
annuals  and  "biennials.    They  not  only  have  the  power  to  produce  seeds  but  to 
reproduce  themselves  from  underrround  roots,  or  tuhers,  or  bulbs  as  well.  So 

if  you  want  to  get  rid  of  perennial  weeds  you've  fot  to  do  3  things   prevent 

them  from  ^oin?  to  seed  dig  them  up  by  the  roots  and  starve  out  the 

underground  parts  by  keeping  the  tops  cut  off  close  to  the  ground. 

Unfortunately  there  are  ma.ny  perennial  weeds  that  find  their  way  to 
our  gardens  and  la.vns  and  flower  beds. 

Da.ndelion,  buckhorn  plar.tain,  poison  ivy,  and  sheep  sorrel  are  a  few 
of  the  perennial  weeds  that  aro  common  throughout  the  entire  United  States. 
And  when  you  find  one  of  these  perennial  weeds  in  your  garden,  or  in  your 
lawn,  or  around  your  flower  beds,  it' s  time  to  get  busy  and  get  it  out  before 

it  gets  a  foothold. 

One  of  the  qiiickest  ways  to  get  rid  of  perennial  weeds  is  to  dig  them 
up  by  the  roots.    You  can  do  that  where  there  are  only  a.  few. 

Another  way  to  get  rid  of  the  perennial  weeds  is  to  keep  the  tops  close- 
ly clipped  all  the  time.    That  prevents  them  from  making  any  top  growth  and 
eventually  starves  out  the  underground  parts. 

W.  H.  Seattle,  garden  specialist  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,   says  that  he  has  found  that  one  of  the  best  times  to  kill  weeds 

in  the  garden  is  just  about  the  time  the  weed  seeds  sprout  or  at  the  very 

latest,  just  as  they  appear  above  the  ground.    He  says  t:iat  weeds  are  not  hard 

to  kill  if  you'll  get  them  while  they  are  young  just  a.s  they  are  pushing 

through  the  ground. 

Seattle' s  plan  of  controlling  weeds  in  his  garden  is  first  to  prevent 
the  weeds  from  making  seeds.    And  second,  kill  the  weeds  while  they  are  young. 
He  says  that  you  can  kill  the  thickest  stand  of  young  weeds  imaginable  by 
stirring  the  surface  of  the  soil  thoroughly  on  a  hot,  dry  day. 

Eut  controlling  weeds  is  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds.    It'.s  a  many 
sided  problem.    One  of  the  best  v/ays  to  fight  weeds  is  to  get  acquainted  with 
your  weeds,  and  find  out  what  kinds  you  have,  their  weaknesses,  and  then  attack 
the  weak  points. 

And  so  in  conclusion,  I'll  run  over  a  few  of  the  main  points  on  weed 
control.    Here  they  are: 

First,  get  acquainted  with  your  weeds. 

Second,  find  out  their  weak  points,  and  attack  these  weak  places. 
Third,  prevent  weed  seeds  from  ripening. 

Fourth,  prevent  weed  seeds  from  being  brought  to  your  place  if  you 

can. 
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Fifth,  keep  perennial  vreeds  closely  clipped,  and  starve  out  the  under- 
ground parts. 

And  finally,  don't  forget  the  garden  hoe  and  the  lawn  mower.    A  sharp 
hoe  and  plenty  of  elbow  grease  can  kill  a  lot  of  young  weeds  on  a  hot  day. 
And  so  can  a,  lawn  mower.     So  use  "both  those  tools  freely  whenever,  and 
wherever  they'll  help  3/ou  get  rid  of  weeds.    And  remember  that  it's  better  to 
get  the  jump  on  the  weeds  and  kill  them  while  they  are  young  than  it  is  to  .nave 
to  wrestle  with  them  after  they  grow  up. 


ATOUMCS^IEIjrT;     This  is  station  in  concluding  the  weekly  PPJIvER  FOR 

TOTTN  FARIvIEES  prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


R  E  C  E  !  V  E  D 


*  MAY  1  j  * 


lEi-^ui.  of  Agriculture 


May  3,  1933. 

Program.  Director: 

On  accoiont  of  tlie  necessity  for  getting  out 
emergency  information  on  the  Federal  Government's 
operations  "under  the  pending  act  to  restore  farm  pur- 
chasing power,  we  are  forced  to  discontinue  for  the 
time  heing  the  radio  series  entitled  "Primer  For  Town 
Farmers"  which  you  so  kindly  have  heen  "broadcasting 
for  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  past  cooperation  and 
hopes  that  you  will  resume  broadcasting  when  we  are 
again  ahle  to  resume  the  series,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 


Morse  Salisbury 
Chief  of  Radio  Service. 


\ 


(rOil  BROADCAST  CIJLY.) 


Spealrinig;  'Tine;  10  Minutes, 

QPEITIITG  AirjOUIICEl'IElNTI ;     The  weekly  PHIl/SR  FOE  T0W1\'  FAl?lvCSHS  that  comes  to  us  each 
Wednesday  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  "brings  us  today 
timely  pointers  on  the  sDring  and  summer  management  of  city  lavms. 

— oooOooo — 

This  is  the  10th  of  May,  and  the  tim.e  o'  year  when  the  s^^ccessf^■'.l  lawn 
maker  is  building  for  oea-'xtiful  lawn  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

Tney  don't  let  the  good  looks  of  the  spring  la\7n  growth  fool  them.  They 

agree  with  lawn  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  who 

tell  us  that  one  of  the  "best  ways  to  help  lavm  grass  is  to  handle  it  right  in  the 
spring,  and  then  treat  it  right  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Successful  lawn  maiiers  say  that  they  get  the  oest  law^rxS  during  the  spring 
and  suiiimer  months  when  they  pay  attention  to  U  things  —  fertilizing  —  Mowing  — 
Watering,  --  and  Weeding. 

It's  all  right  to  give  your  lami  an  application  of  hone  meal  or  of  cotton- 
seed meal  in  the  fall  or  in  the  winter.    And  it's  all  right  to  give  it  a  com-plete 
fertilizer  in  the  spring,  along  in  March  or  early  April.    Those  fertilizers  keep 
the  grass  nice  and  green  during  the  spring,  and  in  some  sections  all  winter  long. 

Sut  as  the  season  advances,  and  the  weather  y/arms  up,   successful  lawn 
mal-ers  sv-ggest  you  use  a  little  nitrogen.    They  say  that  they  get  their  "best 
sunimer  lawns  when  they  give  the  grass  a  little  nitrogen  along  toward  the  end  of 
spring  and  before  irregialar  patches  "begin  to  show  up  in  the  lawn. 

Lawn  grasses  need  nitrogen  dxiring  the  growing  season.    l^Titrogen  is  the 
plant  food  that  puts  the  dark  green  color  in  the  grass,    llitrogen  makes  plants 
grow  strong  and  vigorous.     So  if  you  want  a  good  nice  uniform  growth  of  grass  that 
will  keep  your  lawn  looking  up-to-snuf x  during  the  summer  months,  give  it  a  light 
feeding  of  nitrogen  along  in  Hay. 

Give  3'our  grass  a  light  feeding  of  nitrogen  oecause  too  much  nitrogen  will 
produce  a  soft  growth,  and  that  won't  malice  the  "best  lawn. 

The  right  amount  of  nitrogen  for  grass  during  the  gro^^ing  season  is  2  or 
3  pounds  of  either  nitrate  of  soda  or  sixlphate  of  amnonia  to  a  thousand  square 
feet  of  lawn.     It  isn't  safe  to  use  over  3  poi^-nds  of  either  for  a  thousand  soi^are 
feet.     If  you  use  too  rmich  nitrogen,  yo^^'ll  hum  the  grass. 
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If  you  have  a  yard  that  is  50  feet  v/ide,  and  20  feet  deep  froni  the  sidewalk 

to  the  front  of  the  hoMse,  and  the  space  is  all  in  lawn,  you'll  have  50  times  20 

or  1,000  square  feet  of  lawn,  and  will  need  not  more  than  3  pounds  of  either 
nitrate  of  soda  or  su.lphate  of  ammonia. 

You  can  soon  fig'are  out  how  much  nitrogen  you'll  need  for  your  lawn  "by 
mltiplying  the  v/idth  of  the  lawn  "by  the  depth  of  it,  and  then  allowing  3  pounds 
of  nitrogen  for  each  1,000  square  feet  of  lawn. 

The  figuring  is  easy.    The  hard  joh  is  to  distrihute  3  pounds  of  a  chemical 
like  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  on  a  thousand  square  feet  of  lawn 
without  "bunching  the  chemicals  and  "burning  the  grass. 

One  of  the  "best  ways  to  do  it  is  to  mix  sulphate  of  ammonia  v/ith  fine, 
sifted  soil,  and  then  "broadcast  the  mixture  over  the  lawn  "by  hand.     If  you  want 
to  malce  it  easy  use  aoout  5  tines  as  much  soil  as  you  have  sulrhate  of  ammonia, 
A  mixture  of  that  proportion  will  ena'ble  you  to  "broadcast  the  material  uniformly 
over  the  lawn.    And  that's  what  you  want  for  "best  results. 

Sulphate  of  aramonia  is  very  solu'ble.     So  after  you  get  th-rough  spreading 
it  on  the  lawn,  give  the  lawn  a  good  watering.    The  water  dissolves  the  fertilizer 
and  washes  the  solution  down  into  the  soil  where  the  grass  roots  can  get  it.  And 
when  the  grass  roots  get  the  food,  the  grass  starts  to  grow. 

So  if  you  want  a  "beautiful  summer  lawn,   start  now  on  the  things  that  will 
make  it.    And  one  of  the  "best  things  that  you  can  do  is  to  give  your  lawn  a  light 
feeding  of  either  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  late  spring. 

And  now  that  we've  fertilized  the  lawn,  and  given  the  grass  something  to 
make  it  grow,  let's  get  in  "behind  the  lawn-mower  and  keep  the  grass  cut, 

Mr.  C.  R,  Enlow,   lawn  specialist  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  says 
that  it '  s  a  good  idea  to  mow  the  grass  on  an  average  of  a"bout  once  a  week  during 
the  growing  season.     So  don't  go  "back  on  the  lawn-mower  just  "because  the  weather 
is  dry,  or  "because  it's  hot.     If  you  want  the  "best  grass,  and  the  most  heautiful 
lawn,  keep  the  grass  well  clipped  with  a  good  sharp  lawn-mower. 

Set  your  mower  so  that  it  will  leave  the  grass  ahout  an  inch  and  a  half 
or  2  inches  high.    The  higher  clip  is  important  in  midsumm.er  "because  it  helps  to 
get  rid  of  cra"bgrass. 

The  high  clip  of  an  inch  and  a  half  to  2  inches  is  naturally  for  lawns 
in  general,  and  does  not  apply  to  golf  greens,  or  special  lawns. 

Watering  is  another  thing  that  helps  to  make  a  good  lawn  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months. 

A  large  percentage  of  lawn  grass  is  water.    And  unless  the  roots  are  well 
supplied  with  moisture  the  grass  won't  make  the  best  growth.    But  don't  water 
too  much  in  hot  weather.     Too  much  water  in  hot  weather  will  encourage  crahgrass. 
And  you  don't  want  that.     So  watch  your  watering  in  hot  weather. 
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And  v/hen  you  water  the  laxm,  "be  sure  to  v.^ter  it  instead  of  merely 
sprinlrling  it.    Enlow  says  that  many  la\7ns  are  ruined  hy  daily  sprinklings.  Pie 
says  it^s  better  to  give  a  la^vn  a  good  soaking  once  a  week  than  a  light  sprinkling 
every  day. 

Sprinkling  encourages  shallow  rooting,  and  shallovz-rooted  plants  play  out 
in  hot  weather.    All  except  crahgrass,     Crahgrass  revels  in  hot  weather.    On  the 
other  hand,   soaking  encourages  deep  rooting,  and  deep-rooted  plants  can  stand  dry 
spells  rnach  better  than  plants  with  shallow  roots.     So  if  you  want  your  lawn  to 
stand  up  in  dry  weather,  give  it  a  good  soal:ing  when  you  water  it,  and  then 
leave  it  alone  ujitil  the  soil  gets  fairly  dry,  and  then  soak  it  again.  And 
reneraher  that  it's  "better  to  soak  your  lawn  once  a  week  than  to  sprinkle  it  every 
day. 

Then  there  is  the  problein  of  weeds,.    ITo  matter  how  mch  you  fertilize, 
and  mow,  and  water,  you'll  still  have  a  few  weeds  to  contend  with.    Even  the  most 
successful  lawn  malcers  h^ve  to  contend  with  weeds  at  times. 

Dandelions  and  narrow-leafed  plantain  are  two  of  the  most  common  lawn  weeds. 
They  are  hoth  perennial  weeds,  and  live  from  year  to  year.    One  way  to  get  rid 
of  dandelions  and  plantain  is  to  dig  them  out  hy  the  roots.     It  won't  do  any  good 
to  cut  them  off  at  the  ^rface  of  the  ground  hecause  the  roots  will  sprout  out 
again  and  form  a  new  top.     So  dig  them  out  hy  the  roots.    And  cut  the  main  root 
at  least  2  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Another  lawn  weed  that  is  common  throughout  the  country  is  crabgrass. 
Crahgrass  is  an  annual.    High  mowing,  and  limited  watering  in  midsummer  help  to 
keep  out  crabgrass.    Another  way  to  get  rid  of  crahgrass  is  to  shade  it  out  with 
a  good  growth  of  lawn  grass.     Crabgrass  can't  stand  shade. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  control  weeds  in  the  lawn,   is  to  grow  so  much  lawn 
grass  that  the  grass  will  crowd  out  and  smother  out  the  weeds.    And  you  can  do  that 
by  fertilizing,  mov/ing,  and  watering  in  the  right  way  and  at  the  right  time, 

Now  let's  sum  up  Enlow' s  suggestions  on  the  care  and  management  of  city 
lawns  during  the  spring  and  summer  months, 

Eirst,   if  your  grass  looks  thin  and  weak  at  the  end  of  the  spring  season, 
give  it  a  light  feeding  of  nitrogen  at  the  rate  of  about  3  poimds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  1,000  square  feet  of  lawn. 

Second,  don't  forget  the  la\7n  mower.    Use  it  often  and  at  regular  intervals 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

Third,  \7ater  the  lav/n  when  it  needs  it,  but  don't  sprinlcle  it,    A  good 
soalcir^  is  better  than  a  dozen  sprinl^lings, 

Fourth  and  last,  keep  ahead  of  the  vveeds,   if  you  can.     If  you  can't,  dig 
them  out,  and  keep  ahead  anyway, 

— ooOoo — 
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GPEITIHC-  Ai-IilOUl'ICEIvIEI'jT ;     Each.  Wednesday  at  this  time,  Sfetion 


sends  you  the 


weekly  PRII-IER  FOR  TOM  FARIvISRS  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Today's  program  is  on  Back- Yard  Gardens,   and  "brings  us  timely  pointers  on  the 
care  and  management  of  the  garden  during  the  summer  mcnths_. 

— ooOoc — 

Back-yard  gardening  has  always  "been  a  popular  pastime  for  the  city  man 
who  likes  to  dig,   and  spade  around  in  the  dirt,   and  grow  plants. 

But  it's  more  than  a  pastime  this  year  "because  more  than  the  usiial  numher 
of  city  people  are  gardening,  and  "because  the  gardens  are  "being  worked  for 
profitahle  production  as  well  as  for  "beauty  and  pleasure. 

If  you  are  a  gard=^ner,   either  a  "beginner  or  an  ^^Id  hand,  you'll  prc'ba"bly 
"be  interested  in  what  garden  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  cf 
Agriculture  have  to  say  on  the  care  and  management  of  the  garden  during  the 
summer  months. 

They  say  that  ffiammer  gardeners  get  the  "best  results  from  their  la'bor  when 
they  thin  the  plants  at  the  right  time  —  when  they  keep  the  weeds  down  —  when 
they  fertilize  the  plants,   and  when  they  water  the  garden.     F-^ur  things  — 
thinning  —  weeding  —  fertilizing  —  and  watering. 

Let's  see  what  the  garden  specialists  tell  us  a"bout  these  four  things. 
We'll  "begin  with  thinning. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Beattie,  garden  specialist  of  the  Department,   claims  that 
thinning  the  plants  to  the  desired  stand  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that 
the  gardener  has  to  do.     He  says  that  you  simply  have  tc  thin  out  some  of  the 
plants  in  the  average  garden  if  you  want  the  "best  vegeta"bles. 

Plants  have  to  "cattle  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  weeds  for  r)lant  food 
and  moisture..     And  v/hen  your  plants  are  too  thick  in  the  row  your  garden  "becomes 
a  "battleground  for  the  plants  instead  of  a  place  where  they  can  produce  their 
"best  crops. 

You  might  crov/d  plants  a  little  more  on  rich  soil  than  you  can  on  poor 
soil,  "but  Beattie  warns  that  crowding  plants  is  a  dangerous  "business  on  any  soil 
"oecause  crowding  shuts  off  the  sunlight  and  causes  the  plants  to  maiie  a  thin, 
spindling  grov^th  with  an  unnatu.ral  flavor. 
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Most  garden  plants  like  sunshine,  and  they  make  their  test  grcvrth,  and 
produce  their  hest  crops,   when  they  get  plenty  of  direct  sunshine,     But  plenty 
of  direct  sunshine  can't  get  in,  and  arciand,  and  throughout  the  plants  when  the 
plants  are  too  thick  in  the  row.     So  I  repeat  the  suggestion  that  it  pays  to 
thin  ycur  plants  to  the  desired  stand  if  you  want  the  choicest  vegetaoles. 

Put  the  "best  stand  for  one  crop  may  not  he  the  ideal  stand  for  another 
crop.    And  experience  is  the  hest  teacher  when  it  comes  to  thinning  garden  plants. 
If  you  are  short  on  experience  and  want  practical  suggestions  on  thinning  garden 
plants,   talk  to  the  successful  gardeners  in  your  community.     That's  one  of  the 
"best  ways  to  pick  up  garden  pointers. 

But  successful  gardeners  don't  step  at  thirxning  the  plants  to  the  proper 
stand.     They  get  rid  of  the  weeds,  too. 

Weeds  have  "been  called  the  gardener's  worst  enemies.     But  Eeattie  says 
that  if  he  wasn't  afraid  of  "being  misiinderstcod  he'd  lilie  to  call  weeds  one  Df 
the  gardener's  best  friends.     I  knew  that  sounds  queer  to  you  gardeners  whc  have 
spent  years  fighting  weeds,  "but  may"be  it  v/on't  soiond  that  way  after  I  explain  it. 

He  says  that  some  gardeners  cultivate  their  plants  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  keep  dovm  the  weeds.     But  the  cultivation  that  get.s  rid  af  the  weeds 
conserves  the  moisture  in  the  soil,   and  that  in  turn,  helps  the  plants  to  produce 
a  "better  crop. 

If  you  look  at  it  in  that  light  weeds  are  the  gardeners  friends  becaiise 
they  malce  him  cultivate  the  soil  ti^  get  rid  of  the  weeds. 

But  Y/eeds  need  plant  food  and  moisture  just  the  same  as  garden  plants. 
And  the  average  "back- yard  garden  is  so  small  that  you  can't  afford  to  let  weeds 
come  in  and  cheat  your  plants  out  of  the  food  and  moisture  your  plants  need  for 
their  own  hest  growth. 

So  if  you  want  your  garden  to  produce  the  choicest  vegetables,   thin  the 
plants  to  the  desired  stand  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  thin,  keep  the  weeds  cut  of 
the  garden,   and  cultivate  the  soil  so  that  it  will  hold  the  moisture. 

But  don't  cultivate  the  soil  so  close  to  the  plants  or  so  deeio  that  you 
cut  off  the  feeding  rcots  of  the  -plants.     Cutting  off  the  feeding  roots  injures 
the  plant.     The  feeding  roots  are  a  vital  part  cf  a  garden  plant.     It  is  im.portant 
that  you  cultivate  carefxi.lly,  and  mostly  shallow,  when  you  are  cultivating  close 
to  or  arot)Jid  the  plants  that  have  shallow  root  systems. 

Another  thing  that  fits  in  with  the  feeding  of  plants  is  f ert ilizing. 
You  can  fertilize  a  garden  in  two  v/ays.     One  way  is  to  work  the  fertilizer  in  the 
soil  just  before  or  at  the  time  you  plant.     The  other  way  is  to  topdress  or  side- 
dress  the  plants  during  the  growin^g  season.     Both  ways  give  good  results  when 
you  do  them  properly. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  you  want  to  remember  when  you  topdress  your 
garden  plants  during  the  growing  season.     Some  plants  produce  long  roots  and  send 
them  out  long  distances  in  search  of  food  while  other  plants  produce  short  roots 
and  feed  close  to  the  plants. 
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Corn,   and  tomatoes,  and  cucumbers,   and  most  of  the  vine  crops  produce  long 
roots  and  send  those  rrcts  out  several  feet  from  the  plants  in  search  of  mcisture 
and  food.     The  "best  way  to  topdress  those  plants  is  to  V7cr:-  seme  of  the  fertiliser 
into  the  soil  out  a  foot  or  even  tv/o  or  three  feet  from  the  TDlants  and  not  much 
up  around  the  iilants. 

Celery,  potatoes,  onions,  "beets,  radishes,  and  lettuce  "belong  to  the  group 
of  plants  that  produce  short  feeder  roots.     Plants  with  short  feeder  roots  feed 
close  to  the  lolants.     The  "best  Y;ay  to  fertilize  thjse  plants  is  to  v/crk  the 
fertilizer  into  the  soil  fairly  near  the  plarte  v/here  the  short  feeder  roots  77-ill 
find  it. 

But  topdressing  is  usually  expensive,  and  you  can  v/aste  a  lot  of  money 
tcpdressing  gardens  unless  you  laicw  exactly  v/hat  you  want,   and  how  to  get  it. 
That's  where  experience  cones  in.     Experienced  gardeners  ioiow  how  to  do  it.  And 
if  you  are  a  "beginner,  and  inexperienced  in  topdressing  plants,   talk  it  ever  with 
the  successful  gardeners  in  your  community  "before  you  taclile  it. 

Topdressing  caJls  for  m.oisture.     There  is  no  v.se  in  topdressing  a  garden 
imless  your  soil  has  enough  moisture  in  it  to  dissolve  the  fertilizer  so  the 
plants  can  use  that  fertilizer.    And  that  "brings  up  watering. 

Watering  is  just  as  imioortant  as  thinning  or  weeding  or  fertilizing. 
Garden  specialists  tell  i^s  that  it  is  "oractically  impossible  to  grow  the  "best 
vegetables  unless  your  soil  contains  the  right  amount  of  moisture. 

The  town  farmer  is  in  luck  when  it  comes  to  watering.     If  it  doesn't  rain 
on  the  tcwn  farmer's  garden,  he  can  drag  o\it  the  garden  hose  and  produce 
artificial  rain. 

But  watering  a  garden  is  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds.     There's  more  tj  it 
than  merely  dragging  out  the  hose  and  turning  on  the  water. 

Seattle  tells  us  that  some  vegetables  like  a  moist  soil  while  others  grow 
best  in  a  soil  that  is  fairly  dry,  and  ycv.  have  to  learn  those  things  before  you 
can  water  to  the  best  advantage. 

Then  there  are  some  vegetables  that  grow  best  when  they  get  just  the  right 
amount  of  moisture.     They  don't  like  extremes  in  either  direction.     Celery  is  a 
good  example.     The  celery  disease  known  as  "black-heart"  resxilts  from  extremes 
either  way.     And  the  best  way  to  prevent  blacli-heart  is  t»,  have  the  soil  neither 
too  wet  nor  too  dry,'  b^it  just  right. 

Seattle's  plan  of  solving  the  watering  problem  in  his  own  personal  garden- 
is  to  give  his  garden  a  good  soalzing  Y/hen  he  y/aters  it,   and  then  give  it  no  more 
water  until  the  soil  gets  pretty  dry.     Then  he  saalcs  it  again.    Bat  he  never 
s-prirVles  his  garden.     Sprinliling  encourages  weeds  and  grass,  and  shallow  root 
systems,   and  shallow-rooted  plants  won't  stand  up  in  dry  weather  as  well  as  plants 
that  have  deep  roots.     So  if  you  are  using  the  garden  hose  to  produce  artificial 
rain  on  your  garden,   remember  that  Seattle  says  that  one  good  scalding  is  better 
than  a  dozen  sprinlrlings. 
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And  now  in  conclusion,   I'll  repeat  the  U  points  on  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  garden  during  the  suiniTier  months.     Here  they  are  as  outlined  "by 
garden  specialists  of  the  United  Ste.tes  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Jirst,   is  thinning.     Thin  your  plants  to  the  desired  stand  as  soon  as  it 
is  safe  to  do  sc. 

Second,    is  -ffeeding.     Weeds  steal  plant  food  and  moisture  that  the  pla,nts 
need.     So  keep  the  weeds  out  of  your  garden. 

Third,   is  fertilizing  t»r  topdressing.     Topdross  only  when  you  Imow  it  will 
pay.     Othery/ise,   leave  it  off,   and  save  ycur  money. 

Fourth  and  last,  when  you  water  your  garden  with  the  garden  hoss,   give  it 
a  gocd  soalcing  and  then  leave  it  alone  until  the  soil  is  fairly  dry.  Pon't 
sprinkle.     Sprirdrling  is  net  the  Dest  \ia.j  to  water  a  garden. 

— ooOoo — 

CIO SIITG-  AlfJOUITCEblEl^T ;     This  is  Station  in  cencluding  the 

weekly  PRIi^ES  FOR  TOW  FAHt^ERS  prepared  hy  specialists  ei  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.     The  next  Town  Farmer  talk  lAll  he  heard  from  this 
station  at  this  same  timie  next  wee^T. 
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weekly  PRI1.1SR  EOH  TOM  FARIISES  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agric-altiire. 
This  week's  program  brings  us  inf oi'mation  on  how  to  win  in  the  "battle  with  that  pic- 
nic Dest  we  call  POISOIT-IVY. 


Next  Tuesday  is  I'ational  Decoration  Day,  and  if  the  weather  permits  millions  of 
people  will  picnic  in  the  fields,  and  woods. 

If  you  are  planning  for  an  outdoor  picnic  next  Tuesday,  we  wish  you  a  happy 
holiday.     If  you  are  an  experienced  picnicker  you  know  what  it  takes  to  make  a  good 
picnic.     If  you  are  a  "beginner ,  -z-ollow  the  suggestions  of  those  who  have  traveled 
that  road  "before. 

Veteran  picnickers  who  are  in  the  hahit  of  following  the  trail  of  the  lunch 
"basket  amd  the  thermos  .jug  tell  us  that  tliey  get  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  from  an  outdoor  picnic  when  they  follow  4  sin5)le  precautions.  T^nen 
they  drive  caref-Il^^-,  wlien  they  eat  good  food,  drink  safe  water,  and  stay  away  from 
POISOIT-IYY. 

Poison-iv;;-  ma;/  not  poison  you  everj'  time  you  come  in  contact  with  it.     The  con- 
ditions may  not  "be  exactly  right.    But  just  "because  poison-ivy  didn't  poison  you 
the  last  time,  don't  t:ii:ik:  that  it  won't  the  next. 

plant  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agric-alture  toll  us  that 
the  results  of  "both  experiments  and  experience  show  that  complete  immunity  to  ivy 
poisoning  does  not  exist.    Many  supposedly  immune  persons  have  not  only  "been  poi- 
soned ""by  carelessly  liandling  the  plants,  "but  h^ve  "been  poisoned  again  and  again 
afterwards  on  o'ne  slightest  exposure. 

Fortunately,  we  "nave  a  num"ber  of  rather  simple  and  inexpensive  remedies  for 
ivy  poisoning,  and  I'm  going  to  give  you  some  of  those  remedies  later  on.    But  it's 
a  lot  easier  to  prevent  ivy  poisonir^-  "by  sta;TLng  away  from  the  plants  than  it  is  to 
cure  the  trouhle  after  you  get  it.    Thousands  of  picnickers  are  poisoned  every  year, 
not  TDecause  they  deli'berately  walk  into  poison-ivj?",  "but  "because  they  fail  to  recog- 
nize it.    One  reason  for  that  is  due  partly  at  least  to  the  fa^t  that  poison- i\'y 
is  known  "by       many  local  names  such  as  "three-leaved  ivy,"  "poison  creeper," 
"clim"bing  sumac,"  "markweed,  "  "picry,"  "mercury,"  a.nd  even  "poison  oak." 

The  plant  specialists  tell  us  tha.t  ■poison-iv;.'',  including  poison-oak,  is  fo'ond 
in  one  form  or  a;aother  in  practically  all  parts  of  the  country.    The  various  forms 
differ  mainly  in  the  sliape  and  margins  of  the  leaflets,  in  the  size  of  fimit,  and 
in  the  habit  of  growfn.    But  these  various  forms  of  poison- ivy  are  so  much  alike 
in  general  char.acter,  that  when  you  get  to  Imow  one  form  you  can  recognize  poison- 
ivy  plazits  wherever  you  find  them,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  trailing  vines 
or  "bushy  shruhs. 
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Poison-iv:/  flonrislijes  in  many  places.     You  are  likely  to  run  across  it  out  in 
the  open  fields  as  well  as  in  the  woods.     It  grows  in  low,  moist  soil,  as  well  as 
in  dry  soil,  and  on  hillsides  as  well  as  lov-  lands,    poison-i'.'y  is  especially  fond 
of  old  fence  rows,  and  the  edges  of  paths  and  roadways.     You  may  find  poison-ivj- 
scramoling  over  a  rock  v/all,  cliinbing  a  tree  in  the  woods,  or  covering  up  a  tomb- 
stone in  an  old  cemetery. 

But  regardless  of  where  you  find  Doison-ivy,  you'll  alwa^'s  find  the  tell-tale 
sign  of  three  leaflets  to  each  leaf.     Did  you  get  that?    Three  leaflets  to  each 
leaf.     That's  to  remind  you  of  danger ,  pnd  of  the  old  sayirig  "Leaflets  three .  let 
it  be."    So  if  you  T7an.t  to  avoid  ivy  poisoning  on  your  outing  next  Tuesday,  or  any 
other  day,  keep  av/ay  from  the  vines  and  shrubs  whose  leaves  are  divided  into  three 
leaflets. 

And  don't  go  oreaking  branches,  and  shrubs,  and  vines  as  soon  as  you  get  into 
the  woods.     In  the  first  pla.ce  it  isn't  right  to  break  and  mutilate  the  trees  and 
shrubs  that  belo:ig  to  somebody  else.     In  the  second  place,  most  trees  and  plants 
are  prettier  in  their  natural  state  th^  they  are  when  you  break  them  off  and  try 
to  mal'e  them  into  bouquets.    And  in  the  third  place  you  are  not  as  apt  to  get  poi- 
soned when  you  leave  the  plants  and  shrubs  and  trees  alone  as  you  are  when  you 
handle  them.    So  if  you  want  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  the  plant  specialists  say, 
leave  the  vines  and  shjrabs  alone,  and  don't  pitch  your  picnic  camp  within  a  hun- 
dred 2^ards  of  poison- ivy  if  you  know  it. 

But  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  is  now  possible  for  the  average  person  to 
recognize  poison-iv:;.'  by  its  three  leaflets .  th^t  plant  still  poisons  thousands  of 
people  every  yea.r.    That  makes  it  necessary  to  say  somethir^  about  the  treatment 
of  poison-ivy  victimg. 

The  specialists  v/ho  made  a  study  of  the  poison-ivy  plant  and  of  the  poison- ivy 
victims  find  that  one  of  the  best  things  you  can  do  to  prevent  ivy  poisoning  is  to 
take  a  good  hot  sliower  bath  as  soon  as  you  get  in  from  the  picnic,  ajad  before  the 
ivy  oil  has  soaked  into  your  skin. 

And  when  the  specialists  say  a  sood  bath  they  don't  mean  a  light  shower.  They 

say  that  you'll  i'et  the  best  results  when  you  use  a  good  strong  alkali  soap  

like  laundry  soa."o  or  kitchen  soap  and  soap  the  skin  until  you  work  up  a  good 

lather.     Running  hot  water  sho-:ld  be  used  because  it  washes  the  poisonous  material 
away  from  the  body. 

The  ideal  wa3'  to  take  a  'V?oison-ivy  bath"  is  to  use  ordinary  laundry  or  kitchen 
soap  and  plenty  of  hot  running  water.    Apply  the  soap  freely,  and  work  up  a  heavy 
lather.     Then  rinse  that  off  thoroughly.    T-ie  hands  and  face,  which  are  the  parts 
especially  exposed  to  ivy  poisoning,  should  receive  expecially  thorough  washing. 
Repeat  the  operation  3  or  4  times,  and  be  sure  to  wash  the  tender  skin  between  the 
fingers,  and  to  clean  the  finger  nails.    Cleaning  the  finger  nails  is  important, 
because  it  prevents  spread  of  the  poison  to  other  parts  of  the  body  after  the  bath. 
Use  different  clothing  after  the  bath,  and  have  your  picnic  clothes  washed  or 
laundered  before  you  wear  them  again. 

A  thorough  washing,  such  as  I  have  described,  is  not  only  a  good  poison- ivy 
preventive,  but  the  specialists  claim  that  it  is  beneficial  even  after  the  inflama- 
tion  has  developed  because  the  washing  removes  from  the  skin  all  traces  of  the 
poison  that  can  still  be  reached. 
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If  you  fail  to  get  a  oath  after  you've  "been  exposed,  to  poison- ivy,  cf  if  the 
inflamation  develops  any^ray,  you'd  tetter  seek  medical  aid,  unless  you  are  an  old 
experienced  hand  in  doctoring  ivy  poisoning. 

And  noYT  in  conclusion,  I'll  run  over  the  4  points  the  plant  specialists  s^og- 
gest  for  preventing  iYv  poisoning,  regardless  of  whether  you're  picnickir-g,  hik- 
ing, or  just  lolling  acout  in  the  woods  or  on  the  grass. 

First ,  they  say,  learn  to  recognize  poison-ivy  plants  oy  their  leaves,  poi- 
son- ivy  TTill  grow  almost  anyTvhere. 

Second,  don't  handle  strange  plants,  and  don't  "break  off  vines  and  shrubs 
for  houquets  when  you're  out  picnicking.     Keep  your  hands  clean,  and  spread  your 
camp  in  a  clean  place,  a77ay  from  suspicious- locking  pla.nts  with  3  leaflets. 

Third ,  take  a  good  hot  bath  vrith  running  Trater  and  put  on  clean  clothes  as 
soon  as  you  get  in  from  the  picnic,  and  have  the  picnic  clothes  washed  or  laun- 
dered "before  you  wear  them  again. 

Finally,  consult  :"our  druggist  for  remedies  for  mild  cases  of  ivy  poisoning, 
and  call  a  doctor  for  severe  cases.    And  remember  that  it's  "better  to  "be  safe 
than  sorry,  a^nd  better  to  prevent  ivy  poisoning  by  staying  away  from  the  plants 
than  to  try  to  cure  the  trouble  after  you  get  it. 
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